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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


HORTICULTURAL PREMIUMS, &c. 

Mr Fessenpen—It was with much pleasure 
that I noticed in your last No. your intentions of 
inserting weekly in your valuable paper, original 
communications on the general growth, manage- 
ment, and cultivation of the different varieties of 
garden vegetables, and our mast esteemed fruits. 
Undoubtedly with the knowledge and zeal with 
which some of our eminent and scientific 
are possessed, you will have plenty of able, and 
intelligent contributors ; and will be able to furnish 
much useful information, and add much more to 
the already well earned reputation of your paper. 
Of what advantage to the public is that which any 
scientific man discovers, new and interesting, unless 
it be widely, and extensively circulated ? and 
through what medium can this be more properly 
done than through that of papers, or periodicals. 
Much has been, and much more can still be done 
indeed, there is no end to the improvements which 
are yet tobe made in practical, and experimental 
horticulture. Few if any of the pursuits which 
occupy the mind of man, have of late received 
more attention, (especially in England) than the 
study of this distinguished science. Look back 
to the time, when those houses called conservato- 
ries were heated by making large holes in the 
ground, and filling them with peat or ashes; and 
then look at the elegant, neat, and perfect system, 
now coming almost universally into use, the heat- 
ing of the same, or similar houses by hot water ; 
this is, however, but one, and almost the least of 
the many, and equally rapid, and useful improve- 
ments which are yearly and continually made. 

I was led to make these remarks, on reading 
in one of your late numbers a communication 
respecting ‘ Agricultural Premiums.’ I read it with 
extreme pleasure, as my views were in exact 
accordance with those of your correspondent. 
No pains should be spared that will give enceur- 
agement, and stimulate our intelligent and 
industrious farmers. Agriculture and Horticulture 
may be said to go hand in hand together ; they both 
have alike received the attention of rich and poor. 
How often is it that we pass the humble cottager’s 
little farm, and see his pastures clothed with green, 
his fields with the ripening corn, and the blushing 
grapes hanging in clusters from his little vineyard ; 
and perhaps a little patch in front of his dwelling, 
blooming in nature’s most vivid colors ? 

But I have digressed from the course in which I 
intended to have written at first. My attention is 
to speak a few words in relation to ‘ horticultural’ 
premiums; not that I wish to dictate to any one 
how, or what should be done, but merely to offer 
afew suggestions with respect to the awarding of 
premiums, and to point out what I think, gross 
inequalities in the lists for the last two years. In 
the first place—take the list for garden vegetables, 
and what do we find. A prize of one dollar for 
a dozen Beets; a dozen Carrots, &c, &c, the 
same ; Cucumbers raised in the open air, two dollars, 
and those forced but one? Is not here a great 
mistake ? Why, does not almost every person who 
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knows anything of raising such vegetables, know 
that to grow a Beet, or Carrot, requires but little 
more than a mere novice—while to force a Cucum- 
ber is one of the first requisites of a perfect 
gardener? What kind of a gardener would he 
be thought (especially in England) who on inquiry 
whether he could force Cucumbers, Grapes, and 
Melons, what a onc, I ask, would he be thought, 
should he say he could not? Why, no gardener 
at all, unless some jobbing one (and there are many 
here and there) as lets himself to dig, milk, bake, 
&e, (and as the phraseology goes) ‘have no 
jobjection to take care of a horse or gig.’ The 
‘same remarks will apply to the premiums on 
| grapes raised in the open air, and those forced. 

And again, the flower lists present the same 
mistakes ; here we have five dollars for Chinese 
Chrysanthemums, and only three for Tulips, two for 
Hyacinths, and two for Ranuncules, that on 
Chrysanthemums as much as that on Tulip and 
Ranuncules together; those who are adepts in 
the art of raising these delightful flowers, those 
I ask, which requires the most care? Will a 
Tulip, or a Ranunculus grow from a mere cutting 
and perfect its flowers in one season ? Certainly 
not! and does not the compost in which Chrysanthe- 
mums are grown, require at leastto be mixed one 
year before it is used in order that it may become 
pure, and sweet, so as not to injure, or destroy 
their splendid and beautiful colors? Again I say, 
certainly not! All then must be aware that the 
prizes are here also very unequally distributed. 
Undoubtedly, with many, it is notso much the 
sum of the prizes, as the credit of being the most 
skilful grower ; but there are many, especially 
those who make a business of raising these ele- 
gant plants, that like to be well paid for their 
trouble ; and were they raised double and more 
equally adjusted, it might compensate them more 
fully for the care which is absolgtely necessary, to 
procure a beautiful bloom; and would, I think, be 
the only means, by which the society’s, show 
glasses will be filled so as to present any uncommon 
assemblage of those elegant, and truly styled 
queens of flowers. 





There is also wanting a system in regard to 
awarding premiums, a system like, or similar to 
|those now existing among the first horticultural 
| societies in England ; at least itis certain, that 
some new method should be adopted, different 
from that of the last two years; as it seems there 
has not been general satisfaction given ; and unless 
there is one adopted we may soon despair of ever 
having but very few interesting or gratifying 
shows. Let us imagine a show of fifty glasses of 
Tulips, fifty of Hyacinths, and fifty of Ranuncu- 
lus; allthis I think we might have, if everything 
is managed as it should be; to be sure the society 
is yet but inits infancy, and will improve yearly. 

The manner in which some of the Horticultural, 
and Floricultural societiesin England award their 
premiums, (and this I have had from those who 
have been present) is as follows. The pots, 
glasses, or whatever the plants or flowers may be 
in, are arranged in rows, oron the stands, and 
every pot or glass is numbered as it is brought in ; 
the committee then being absent, they afterwards 





enter and make their selections, without the least 
knowledge of either the owner, or grower ; and 
they hardly, if ever, fail to give the utmost satis- 
i faction. And thus it frequently happens, that the 
poor and humble cottager, who can find an hour 
or two after his irksome day’s work to spend in 
his little garden, and attend to the delightful task 
of raising a few Pinks, Carnations, Tulips, Ran- 
unculus &c, isthe successful competitor, But I 
am taking up too much room in your useful paper, 
to follow the subject any farther at present. For 
myself, IT should like to hear the opinion of many 
gentlemen upon the same subject. And I again 
repeat that these are but mere suggestions, and 
are made with the only view of advancing the 
true interests of the important science of Horti- 
culture and Floriculture, 

Should I be able to contribute anything in the 
way of information through your paper, you may 
perhaps hear again from your friend, 

Cambridge, Jan. 30, 1232. 


Rusticus. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA, 

Mr Eprror—lI send you a few observations 
upon the culture of the Ruta Baga; if you consid- 
er them worth publishing they are at your service, 

The way that I think best for raising this crop, 
is as follows. The year before, take a piece of 
green sward in the spring, give it a good manuring 
with green dung, spread it evenly over the ground 
and plough it under, At the proper time plant 
with corn, taking particular care to let no weeds 
go to seed during the whole season. After the 
corn is gathered, there is no more to be done to 
the ground, for do by no means approve of fall 
ploughing, though I once had a different opinion, 
but now think it to be injurious to any soil suitable 
for turnips. 

The next spring, as soon as the ground is 
sufficiently dry, it is ploughed ; then let it remain a 
little more than three weeks longer, and plough 
again, and at the end of three weeks more plough 
the third time and give it a good harrowing. By 
this time, if the land is what it should be, it is in 
good condition to receive the plants, which should 
be set as soon as possible after the harrowings. 
The intermediate time between the ploughing 
will give nearly all the seeds of weeds a chance 
and time to sprout that may remain in the ground, 
These operations will bring it to about the first of 
July, which is not too early to insure a large crop. 
To procure the plants the seed should be sown on 
a separate piece of land in the early part of June, 
but I should recommend to not sow so thick as is 
generally practised, If the plants stand too thick 
before transplanting, they never take good roots 
butare sickly and tender, the turnips will have 
long slim necks and not grow near so large, round, 
or handsome. 

The form of setting is in rows two feet apart, 
and the plants within a foot of each other in the 
rows. "The most expeditious way of setting that 
I have ever seen practised, is for some person to 
go before and drop the plants singly at the distance 
above mentioned ; he is followed by two others 
with very small wooden shovels or slices,—with 
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these they opena place sufficient to receive the 
roots, then with both hands press the soil round 
the plant so that it will stand erect. In this way, 
if the ground is mellow, they can be set very fast, 
and if the plants are good, there will not one out 
of a hundreddie. I would recommend however 
never to transplant in wet weather, and when itis 
fair, the dew should be off some time before the 
plants are taken up. 

The advantage of transplanting over planting 
the seed in the field where they are to grow, I 
think is considerable. In the first place, the 
ground is in better condition, and it will generally 
save two hoeings. ‘The first time a turnip crop 


is hoed, when it is not transplanted, is a slow | 


operation, and takes more time than it would to 
set it all out with plants after the ground has been 
prepared as before directed. With regard to the 
best mode of preserving them from the frost I 
think there is none so good or economical as a 
good cellar under the barn. I had a cellar made 
under my barn 7 feet deep, 26 wide, and 32 long, 
this, if I am right in my figures, will hold upwards 
of 4000 bushels. To dig and stone this cost me 
46 dollars, digging and drawing the stone 20 
more and 4 for pointing, making in all 70 dollars, 
the interest of which is $4,20. Now IT know of 
no other way that 4000 bushels of turnips can be 
secured for $4,20, their bulk being 16 or 20 cords. 
There is another very important consideration, 
when they are in the cellar they are perfectly 
secure and can be had every day through the 
winter when they are most wanted, which is not 
the case if they are covered on the field. With 
regard to the value of the Ruta Baga for feeding 
stock or fatting eattle, I think it is the most 
profitable crop the farmer can raise. I consider a 
ton to be worth more than a ton of potatoes, and 
the expense of raising them is less than one half 
of raising so many potatoes. 
Respectfully yours, 
Amesbury, Feb. 1, 1832. 


J. M. 





Mr FessenpEN—There appeared an unusual 
fall of Apples from the trees through the last sum- 
mer, a season when they are comparatively of 
little value in market; observing my trees prema- 
turely disburthened, I conceived that such fine 
fruit might be profitably used in making a salutary 
beverage during the hot season. 

Connected with this subject it might be thought 
a desideratum in rural to construct a 
portable apparatus, which would at once grind and 
express the juice from a single apple at a time. 

The summer apples are generally large, and 
some of them very juicy ; two of such fruit would 
yield a goblet of nectar which, while it slaked the 
thirst, would delight the palate not vitiated by 
alcohol. 

This nectareen, as we may call it, need not much 
exceed the size of an ordinary coffee-mill, and 
like it might be secured to a post, or if more con- 
venient to the dinner table of the husbandman, 
the maid in waiting having a basket of fruit at 
hand, might by the twirl of a handle fill a goblet 
as called for. 

Should you think this subject worth notice I 
would premise that your Horticultural Society 
offer a premium for the best and cheapest appara- 
tus in wood, for the above purpose ; and as Mass- 
achusetts is preeminently happy in such inventions 
doubtless it would soon be forthcoming. I will 
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subscribe three dollars towards the premium, and 
take twenty of the nectareens approved of by 
the society, the price adjusted by them. | 
The fresh juice of an apple, having no taste of 
pomace, would be palatable to most persons, and | 
having no inebriating qualities the cause of tem- | 
perance would be promoted by its use—The tem- | 
perance societies might then repeal their edicts to 
‘give the orebards to the axe.’ 
Your most obedient servant, FE. B. G. 

New York, Feb. 6, 1832. | 
COUGH IN HORSES. | 
Mr Fessexpes—I have seen several valuable | 
communications in the New England Farmer, | 
respecting diseases of horses—but have no_recol- 
lection of seeing anything respecting coughs, 





| 





which have been very prevalent among them the | 
last summer and autumn. 
| I have a very valuable young horse, that has 
|had a cough for nearly a year, and I have been 
‘unable to find a cure, though I have found that air | 
slacked lime in small quantities, given with his 
grain, has been useful.—If any of your corres- 
pondents can throw any light on this important 
subject, I think it would be most thankfully | 
received by many of your subscribers, and one 
in particular. Hi. 
Boston, Feb. 7, 1832. 





Mr FessenpeN—For more than twenty years. 
past I have fattened my own pork; and have sup- 
posed that an increase of one, or one and a 
quarter pounds a day was as much as could be 
expected from good keeping. Onthe fourth day 
of July last I purchased two spring pigs, the 
joint weight of which was 108 Ibs. On the 
fourth day of January they were killed, and weigh- 
ed when dressed, five hundred and eighteen 
pounds ;—which is more than two pounds per 
day gain. ‘These pigs were a small breed, had 
short legs, small head, and when we began to feed 
them with grain it was usually scalded. W. L. 

New Haven, Feb. 1, 1832. ; 

e | 

Profitable Onion Bed.—Mr Aldrich of Smith- ; 
field, R. I. has obtained from an onion bed 40 feet 
by 20, a crop of onions, which after being washed 
and tied up in bunches, sold for $7,83, not inelud- 
ing those used in his own family. The produce 
of an acre, atthis rate would amount to upwards 
of $400.—The onions were sown in drills 14 
inches apart ; the ground was often stirred shallow 
between the rows with an iron rake, and kept free | 
from weeds. Mr A. has a large kitchen garden in 
a thriving manufacturing village, and is thus en- 
abled to bring his onions to a good market. | 








First Daily Paper—The first daily paper ever 
printed on the American Continent was ‘ The Penn- 
sylvania Packet, or General Advertiser’ published at | 
Philadelphia, by Dunlap and Claypoole. |The first | 
number was issued on the 2lst September, 1784. 
The title of the paper was soon after changed to 
its present designation of ‘The American Daily 
Advertiser’—the present editor of which, (Mr 
Poulson) says he remembers the occurrence, (the 
commencement of the daily publication) perfectly 
well; it was noticed, at the time, in almost all the 
papers published in America, as a most enterpris- 
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ing and hazardous undertaking. 


ADDRESS 
PRONOUNCED BEFORE THE MASSACHUSEITS HORTICULTURAL §0- 
CIETY, IN COMMEMORATION OF I1T3 THIRD ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL, SEPTEMBER 2/1, Id3.. 
BY MALTHUS A. WARD, M. D. 

Mr President, and Gentlemen of the Masa. Hort. Socic ty: 

It were strange, indeed, should one with my 
feeble abilities, on such an occasion as the present, 

é now 
before me, without exneriencing some inward mis. 
givings, and betraying some outward perturbation, 
—without feeling the immediate necessity of say. 
ing something to secure an interest in their favora- 
ble regard, and predispose them to look with some. 
what more of lenient candor on his efforts to please, 
than belongs to a rigid though ajust criticism. | 
know too well the value of your time to imagine 
this may be done by a protracted exordium, how. 
ever highly elaborated, or gracefully uttered ; but | 
cannot forbear alluding, as among the disadvantages 


| of my position, to the circumstance of its being but 


two years, since, in this place, we were instructed 
and delighted with whatever, relating to the early 
history of our art, could be drawn from the stores 


ofa mind imbued with all the knowledge which a 
profound investigation could bestow, and set forth 


by a taste formed on a familiarity with the purest 
modelsin the walks of polite literature ; anda 
our last anniversary, which seems but as yesterday, 
the present state, and future prospects of Horticul- 
ture, particularly in our own country, were portray. 
ed, in glowing colors, by one, whose ardent zeal 
whose energetic and successful researches, have 
made him a master of the subject he loves so well. 
Were I, therefore, to pursue the track of those 
who have preceded me, it would be the highest 
presumption to suppose that any observations! 
could make would deserve attention. It would be 
to offer the Society a few scanty gleanings, af- 
ter the full harvest has been gathered in. 

Other paths are indeed open, where clusters of 
the loveliest flowers and richest fruits are displ ay- 
ed in prodigal profusion on every side; but, to 
make a happy selection and profitable appropris- 
tion of them,requires the skill derived from a 
series of attentive observations which I have never 
made, and an inventive originality which I never 
possessed. [I am aware of the severe sarcasms 
which are often, and, no doubt, in many instances, 
justly thrown upon ‘closet naturalists.’ I know 


| the peculiar air of suspicion with which practical 
/men and ‘ out-of-door students of nature,’ regard all 


communications emanating from such a source: 


‘and I am not ignorant of the exulting exclamation 
so often and so triumphantly reiterated by Linne- 
jus, ‘I care not how learned my adversaries are, if 


they be only so from books !” yet, from the manner 
of my life, it is to books and the observations of 
others, that I must be principally indebted for the 
entertainment, if any there be, in what I have pre- 
pared to offer you at this time. 

It is admitted that among the various pursuits 
which occupy the attention of man at the present 
day, few hold a more distinguished place than 
Horticulture. Even in the primeval ages of the 
world, before luxury had established its control 
over every relation of human life, and the wants, 
and the necessities of man were confined to the im- 
mediate productions of his native soil, we even 
then find that ‘the garden’ was one of the primary 
objects of his industry, and an important surce oon 
which he depended for subsistence. Now, if tbe 
culture of the kitchen garden, asa means of sub- 
sistence, be one of the first arts attempted by man 
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on emerging from barbarism, so is the flower, or at 
least the landscape garden, as an art of design, one 
of the /ast inventions for the display of wealth and 
taste in periods of luxury and refinement. 


Lord Bacon observes that ‘when ages grow to 
civility and elegancy, men come to build stately, 
sooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening were 
the greater perfection.’ 

I propose to make this sentence the theme of my 
discourse; and crave your indulgent attention 
while I attempt to investigate the causes of this tar- 
dy progress of horticultural improvement, and 
point out the way to obviate them, 


Notwithstanding the aversion most savages 
manifest to working in the soil, and which in them 
is but the result-of education, the sentiment of the 
love of a garden is indubitably natural to man. 
We see it developed in childrenat a very early 
age. Both boys and girls, almost so soon as they 
are masters of sufficient language to express such 
a want, desire a few square feet—some nook of 
the garden or courtyard, to be assigned them for 
their exclusive tillage ; and they soon learn to em- 
ulate each other in the taste and neatness with 
which it is planted and kept, Often in the closest 
lanes of the city, we see children of a very tatter- 
demalion appearance sedulously nursing their mis- 
erable little rose-bush, or sickly tuft of daisies. 
This cannot be altogether referred to the propensi- 
ty for imitation, or to the love of property, but 
must be ascribed to another, equally innate, and 
far more amiable principle. It is that the human 
heart is prone to sympathy. It must have some- 
thing,—some sensitive, if possible, or at least some 
animale being, to cherish and look forward to with 
hope. ‘Even every Cockney,’ say the Scottish 
reviewers, ‘must have his garden, consisting of a 
pot of geranium and a box of mignionette.’ 

Captain Lyon, after noticiag a fact which might 
strike some as very extraordinary, viz. that on 
leaving his winter quarters in one of the most de- 
solate, inhospitable regions on earth, where he had 
been imprisoned for nine dark and dreary months, 
his own sensations certainly bordered closely on 
regret ;—and giving as a reason, that, miserable 
as it was, it had still afforded hima kind of home, 
and some spots there had from habit become _pos- 
sessed of many points of interest,—mentions ‘the 
garden’ of each ship, as having been, of all such 
places, the favorite lounge. These ‘gardens’ 
were two small hotbed frames, which had been 
brought out from England for the purpose, and set 
up on a sunny hill-side. ‘The attempt,’ says he, 
‘at rearing a varicty of vegetables, succeeded to ad- 
miration ; by dint of coaxing, mustard and cress— 
peas two inches high, and radishes the thickness 
of threads, crowned our endeavors in the Heckla, 
tothe weight of three pounds when all mixed to- 
gether. But the gardens, nevertheless, answered 
one excellent purpose, by making many of our peo- 
ple walk to observe their progress, who otherwise 
would have taken no exercise.’ On their return to 
England the next year, they passed near Winter 
Island about the first of September, and Captain 
Parry could not resist the temptation, though at- 
tended with some risk, of sending a boat ashore to 
see what had become of their gardens; and on 
their return, they brought with them radishes, 
mustard and onions, which had survived the win- 
ter, and were still alive, seventeen months from 
the time they were planted. 

If this sentiment was so strong in the breasts of 





these sailors, where it scarcely could be the effect 
of education and habit, how powerful must it prove 
under more propitious circumstances | The enjoy- 
ment of a garden is, in truth, so congenial to our 
ideas of happiness, as to be desired by all men, of 
all ranks and professions. Those who toil hard in 
the pursuit of gain amid the dust and turmoil of 
cities, commonly solace themselves by hoping, with 
the poet Cowley,‘ one day to retire to a small 
house and a large garden.’ The care of a garden 
is a source of agreeable domestic recreation, espe- 
cially to the female sex, whose sensibilities are 
keenly alive to the placid beauty of the objects it 
presents tothe eye; and the air of retirement, 
tranquillity and repose which settles on such a 
scene, is favorable to contemplations full of tender- 
ness and hope. ¢ Our first most eudearing and sa- 
cred associations,’ Mrs Hoffland observes, ‘are 
connected with gardens ; our most simple and most 
refined perceptions of beauty are combined with 
them, and the very condition of our being compels 
us to the cares, and rewards us with the pleasures 
attached to them.’ 

To the valetudinarian the garden is a source of 
health, and to the aged a source of interest ; for it 
has been remarked of a taste for gardening, that, 
unlike other tastes, it remains with us to the very 
close of life. Where this has been duly nurtured 
and suffered to produce its best effects, the grace 
of a refined and practical wisdom will prove an 
ample recompense for the loss of the livelier ener- 
gies of youth ; and one glimpse of nature will re- 
pay the mind for the failure of its early visions, and 
the destruction of the airy architecture of romance. 
What a redeeming, and, at the same time, beauti- 
ful touch of natural feeling may be discerned in 
Mistress Quickly’s description of the death of the 
inimitable philosopher, Falsteff—whom when all 
the glories of unequalled wit, and the raptures of a 
riotous sensuality were exhausted—we are told 
that the white headed veteran of the world, even 
in the last moment of his life,‘ played with flow- 
ers,’ and ‘ babbled of green fields !’ 

Such, then, being the innate force and univer- 
sality of this passion, we may well wonder at the 
apparently inadequate effects which it has produc- 
ed. The deficiencies of the ancients are certainly 
very striking, if we compare their attempts in this 
departirent, with their glorious achievements in 
poetry, eloquence, history and morals,—in sculp- 
ture and architecture,—not only in those arts in 
which chigfly the taste and imagination are con- 
cerned, but also in those which demand a more 
vigorous exercise of the understanding, such as 
mathematics, logic and metaphysics. The writings 
of Cato and Varro, of Alian and Columella, are 
now almost useless on account of the want of pre- 
cision iu their descriptions of the objects and the 
processes about which they treat; and it would 
seem that during the sad lapse of time, of more 
than fourteen hundred years which succeeded 
them, the class of men whose minds were not al- 
together occupied with rapine and _ bloodshed, 
searcely ventured to see with their own eyes ; or 
rather disdained to condescend to aught lower than 
the workings of their own fantastic imaginations. 
Nature,—the boundless exhibition of the ineffable 
power, wisdom, and beneficence of the Creator,— 
was almost totally neglected, except for purposes 
of poetic illustration ; or if referred to with other 
views, it was rather to support some idol of the 
mind, than to discover the true character of her 
operations. 





It is worthy of remark, however, that the early 
religious devotees, Who austerely secluded them- 
selves from nine tenths of the enjoyments of life, 
nevertheless permitted the pleasures of a garden; 
and we are constrained to admit that the Catholic 
clergy have inall ages rendered the most valuable 
services to Horticulture, They not only wrought 
with their own hands, but were the cause of indus- 
try inother. The monks of St Basil and St Benedict 
restored many extensive tracts to ferulity in Italy, 
Spain and the south of France, which had lain in 
desolation and neglect ever since the first incur- 
sions of the Gauls and Saracens. No longer ago 
than in 1826,the Curate of Montagano, in the 
kingdom of Naples, gave as a penance to the far- 
mers who confessed to him, that they should plant 
so many vines, olives, or other trees in certain 
naked parts of the country ; the consequence was, 
that, in a very short time, what before was a des- 
ert, had the appearance and productiveness of an 
orchard. A recent writer asserts that there proba- 
bly would not have been a fruit-tree in Scotland till 
the sixteenth century, had it not been for the la- 
bors of the peaceful monks, * Whoever,’ says he, 
‘has seen an old abbey, where for generations, 
destruction only has been at work, must have, al- 
most invariably, found it situated in one of the 
choicest spots, both as to soil and aspect ;—and if 
the hand of injudicious improvement has not swept 
it away, there is still “the abbey garden.” Even 
though it be wholly neglected—though its walls be 
in ruins, covered with stone-crop, and wall-flower, 
and its area produce but the rankest weeds,— 
there are still the remains of the aged fruit-trees, 
the venerable pears, the delicate little apples, and 
the luscious black cherries. The chesnuts and 
the walnuts may have yielded to the axe, and the 
vines and the fig-trees died away ;—-but sometimes 
the mulberry is left,and the strawberryand the 
raspberry will struggle among the ruins.’ 

The author of Waverley is allowed to be a faith- 
ful painter of the manners of the times, and of the 
scenes he represents in his novels ; and he tells us, 
that an old monk, to beguile a tedious hour which 
the impatient Quentin Durward was obliged to 
wait at the palace of the Bishop of Liege, before 
he could be admitted to an audience, led him 
through the garden. where he was entertained 
with an enumeration of the plants, herbs, and 
shrubs pointed out to him by his venerahle conduc. 
tor,—of which, ‘some were remarkable for tlie deli- 
eacy and brilliancy oftheir flowers,—some were 
choice, because of prime use in medicine,—others 
more choice, for yielding a rare flavor to pottage,— 
and others choicest of all—because they pos. 
sessed no merit whatever, but their extreme 
scarcity.’ 

In comparatively modern times, according to 
Humboldt, the Jesuits, in an incredibly short period 
spread the knowledge and the enjoyment of all our 
common culinary vegetables from one end of the 
American continent to the other, and from the 
shore of either ocean to the foot of the Cordilleras, 
It seems but fair, therefore, to infer from these 
facts, that, although Horticulture may have lan. 
guished in common with all those branches of 
knowledge which rest onthe basis of experiment 
and observation, yet we cannot accuse the ecclesi- 
astics of the middle ages with paralysing and sup. 
pressing it, as they undoubtedly did those sciences 
the extension of which would either directly or in. 
directly tend to the subversion of their power, 

To be continued, 
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TREATMENT OF THE HORSE. | 

The harshness and abuse with which we see this no- 
ble animal, and useful servant of nan, daily treated in 
our streets, give tothe following remarks, onthe educa- 
tion and treatment of the horse, mucl worth and interest : 
—They are by Thomas R. Yure, of London, and are co- 
pied, by ‘ The Friend,’ (a paper published in Philadel- 
phia,) from the * Sporting Magazine.’ 

* Buffon says, “horses in their natural state are 
by no means ferocious ; they are only wild and 
fiery ;” and it may be added with equal truth, that 
they are not naturally vicious : for their ill tempers, 
as well as manners, originate entirely trom defec- 
tive education, and rough handling, 

‘Harsh usage and punishment are of no avail as 
corrections: for, under cruel discipline, the horse 
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being frequently a complete refutation to the 
assertion. 

‘Horses usually evince attachment towards 
those who use them kindly. His late majesty, 
George ILL, had a favorite charger named Adonis. 
—Whenever the king, on visiting his stables, 
chanced to pass near enough for Adonis to hear 
his voice, the animal would commence whining | 
with joy, and his recognition of his master was | 
always accompanied with so much noise, that, to | 
quiet him, his majesty would invariably command | 
him to be saddled and led forth. Having rode | 
him fora few minutes round the premises, the | 
gratified animal would then return peaceably to | 
his quarters; but had the king not humored his} 











becomes more obstinate, morose, and irritable, and 
is very soon rendered dangerous of approach. — If, 
on the contrary, you use him kindly, and he finds 
that instead of a tyrant, he has a friend about him, 
he will be under your hands as tractable as a lamb ; 
in fact so subservient that you may do anything 
with him—for it is well known to those aequaint- 
ed with the nature of the horse, that no animal is 
more susceptible of soothing, hor more docile and 
grateful for gentle usage, as he invariably evinces 
cheerfulness on the approach of the person from 
whom he receives kind treatment. 

‘An oceupation for which I have always felt a 
peculiar partiality, has been, the study of the tem- 
per and disposition of the horse ; and, trom the ob- 
servations I have in consequence made, am convin- 
ced, that a multiplicity of errors are committed 
from ignorance of his true character in the rearing 
and tuition of that noble animal, which afterwards 
falls heavily and very unjustly on him. 

‘Many horses have been intrusted to my care 
for correction, under the supposition that they were 
bad tempered, or viciously disposed, which, in 
other hands, would, without doubt, have been act- 
ed upon accordingly—i. e. rendered more faulty by 
harsh proceedings. On acquaintance with them, I 
generally found the poor animals to be only ner- 
vous and irritable from ill treatment, rather than vi- 
cious by nature; in short, “more sinned against 
than sinning:” for no sooner had I gained their 
confidence, than the tremulous awe and timidity 
they evinced on being approached, totally disap- 
peared; and after a short trial, I have returned 
them to their owners, divested of the alleged com- 
plaints, with this simple injunction, or ‘something 
tantamount to it, “ Use him kindly, for vicious con- 
duct makes vicious horses ;” atthe same time urg- 
ing them to bear in mind, “that the horse is natu- 
rally ofa gentle disposition, and much disposed to 
associate with man.” 

‘This may be exemplified by any gentleman re- 
collecting the pleasure a horse seems to feel when 
noticed and caressed by himself; yet, on scrutiny, 
the same demonstrations of joy will not take place 
on the approach of the attendant. Education 
generally imparts humanity and feeling to its pos- 
sessor; and a gentleman enjoying these qualities 
more eminently than his domestics, the animal’s 
discrimination causes him to recognise a difference 
in the behaviour of each towards him. 

‘Grooms are too prone to be harsh and_ hasty 
towards the horse ; whereas, if they would only 
study to make a pleasure of their duty, they would 


considerably abbreviate the routine of their labor. 
In consequence of erroneous conduct, horses will 
occasionally acquire a character for viciousness 
among stable men, which cannot be substantiated 
on reasonable grounds, the presence of the owner 


wish, the animal would have become uproarious. | 

‘Till within a very short period, I was not | 
aware any person had publicly treated on the sub- 
ject of humanity to horses with the same views | 
entertained by myself; but I pereeive with pleas- | 
ure, in a review of a work printed on the contin- | 
ent, that the author justifies my opinion, and | 
the truth of my remarks. One | 
extract I have preserved, which I cannot do better | 
than quote. | 

‘Tt is justly asserted, in the best works of rural | 
economy and the veterinary art, that no horses are | 
naturally vicious. When they become vicious the | 
reason is, because we pay too little attention to the | 
horse, and do not study his nature sufficiently ;) 
and heuce rather resort to the whip and spur, to! 
signify our wishes to this noble animal, than to | 
kind and gentle treatment. In a word, we know | 
not how to make ourselves intelligible to the horse. | 
It seems truly astonishing, that horses in gene ral | 
are not more obstinate ; and that, in the conscious- | 
ness of their strength, they do not strive more to | 
rid themselves of their slavery, when we consider | 
how severely, cruelly, and barbarously, these | 
generous beasts are treated. How often are they | 
beaten and ill used, frequently without any cause ! | 
and how seldom, on the other hand, are they | 


corroborates 


| 


agement, and still less rewarded! and yet attentive 
observers have ascertained, that the horse, like the 
elephant and dog, possesses a sensibility of the 
nerves which might be termed a sense of honor, 
and which is equally susceptible of praise and 
blame.” 

‘Vicious habits may likewise be ascribed to 
imperfect training. For instance: a horse is 
entrusted for that purpose, to the care of a person 


him, consequently incapable of judging whether 
the horse be qualified by nature to fulfil the 
intentions of the owner. The age and strength 
of the animal have not been taken into consider- 
ation; and his incapacity to undergo the fatigue 
allotted to him, although proceeding from weak- 
ness, has very incorrectly been ascribed to 
stubborness and obstinacy. Resistance, as may 
be expected, has been the natural consequence ; 
harsher usage has followed; the temper of the 
animal has become soured; and he has really 
imbibed a vicious character, which, at the onset, 
was only imaginary. The result has been open 


warfare between him and his rider, in which the 
latter seldom gained an ascendency ; and the former 
has never been duly trained for the purpose for 
which he was destined; indeed he has frequently 
been rendered quite unserviceable, and* become 
afterwards a drug in the market, though nature 
had intended him to be useful in many capacities ; 





addressed in terms of commendation and encour- | drinking ? 
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totally unacquainted with the manner of treating 





which, under judicious management, would doubt- 
less have been realized. 

‘Fora long series of years I have been in the 
habit of making observations on the errors com. 
mitied in the usual treatment and training of horses; 
and Lam convinced, from experience deduced by 
long study of the nature of horses, and continual 
intercourse with them, that mild discipline is the 
sine gua non of stable-management, and it is the 
interest of every proprietor to see it enforced, 
Patience and good temper are cardinal requisites 
ina Horses have very retentive memo- 
ries, and seldom forget the unruly tricks or habits 
acquired from improper and hasty handlings.’ 


groom, 





From Sullivan’s Moral Class Book. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

Let us look in upon a gay company of young 
persons, around a table, and half concealed by 
What sort of air are they 
breathing ; what sort of substances are they casting 
into their physical system, already bursting with 
excess ; What sort of thoughts have they in their 
minds; and what sort of words is flowing from 
theirlips? We could, but will not answer these 
questions for them. Let us pass by this revel, and 
go to the next day’s morning. We might then 
propound some other questions. Are not their 
heads heavy, hot and throbbing? Are not their 
eyes thick and burning? Are not their tongues 
white and parehed? Do not the nerves tremble? 
Is not the mind muddy and confused? In what 
condition are they to perform duties to themselves, 
to those they serve, to instructers, to affectionate 
parents ? Is not this dear bought pleasure? Uow 
long can nature bear to be pleased in this manner ? 
This matter does not stop here. The same scene 
is repeated again and again. Soon, habit asserts 
its awful dominion; and then the scene must be 
repeated. The craving cannot be resisted. From 
, social drinking, the step is an easy one to solitary 
These is no resting place for habit; 
everything in this system of being must keep on, or 
end, 
| It is believed that the sort of criminal excesses 
to which we allude are not from the promptings 
of nature. We venture to assert that they are 
‘entirely artificial in the beginning. It seems 
irrational that any one should like to take more of 
anything than nature requires; and more so that 
‘one should naturally desire to take burning liquids, 
to the degree of intoxication, or perhaps to take 
ithem at all. It is believed there is nosuch natural 
| propensity ; but that such liquids when first taken 
afford less pleasure than pure water. The taste 
for these articles is created by association, by 
imitation, by fellowship; and above all, because 
there is a kind of tradition that it is manly to 
drink. Songs in praise of the juice of the grape, 
(we do not remember to have heard of any in 
praise of brandy or whiskey,) have some effect in 
the delusion of drinking. There is a fascination 
in combined poetry and melody. Such combina- 
tions are well known to have the most powerful 
influence in national associations. They inspire a 
feeling which bears men on to victory, or death. 
The songs of Bacchus do the same. They conquer 
the strength of those who sing, and of those who 
listen to them, and sometimes lay their admirers, 
notin the bed of honor, but of contempt. We 
have nothing to say against poetry and music; far 
otherwise. We believe this world was made for 
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human happiness, Poetry and music are means 
to that end. We condemn them not, as we shall 
hereafter show, but the use of them, as induce- 
ments to intemperate drinking. 

If one could get the ear of such a misguided 
youth, he would not do much by reasoning with 


him. He might do something by getting him to 
reason for himself. It would be necessary to 


bring to his view some facts from which he could 
Ile must be made to know what a won- 
derful contrivance the disgestive power is, and by 
whom it was contrived. That its purpose is to 
take the inanimate substances, which nature 
provides for it, and convert them into living, 
sensitive beings, and possibly into thinking power, 
and immortal spirit. He must be reminded how 
vasily every human contrivance may be deranged, 
and the more so, and irreparably, in proportion to 
the minuteness pa delicacy of construction. But 
as one might fail to make a thoughtless boy com- 
prehend the nature of the principle of life which 
resides in bis own bosom, because he cannot see 
it, some illustration must be made. Unhappily 
there is none which can be effective to this end. 
The nearest that occurs, is this. Let us suppose, 
then, one knows the use and the value of the 
human eye in its physical, intellectual and moral 
relations ; that he knows he must take eare of it, 
and frequently bathe it in cold water, as well to 
cleanse it, as torefresh and brace it, so that it may 
still be aneye to him when dec line and old age 
shallcome. Let us further suppose that instead of 
so using and so preserving this delicate organ he 


reason. 


should, when he first rises in the morning, let fall 
into it a drop of burning spirit; and at eleven 


o’clock another, and so on, at the proper hours, 
until he sleeps again: How long would the 
power of vision remain to him, and how soon 
will this organ of delight become a source of 
insufferable pain? It must be much the same 
with the digestive organs as to the abuse of them. 

If one could, in some such way, bring home to 
the perception of an erring youth, the griev- 
ous wrong which he is inflicting on himself, he 
might be prepared to reason on his own case, and 
might be asked some such questions as these: Is 
it of any consequence to you to be free from 
suffering and sorrow. As you must inevitably 
keep company with yourself as long as you live, 
is it of consequence to you to make of yourself, 
a pleasant and agreeable companion, and not one 
who will be continually complaining, and upbraid- 
ing? Is health of any value to you? can you use 
your limbs, and the faculties of your mind, as you 
would like to do, without it? Can you have 
health, if your habit is to throw into that delicate 
part of your system, whereon the action of life 
depends, substances, which excite it to an unnat- 
ural exertion, or deprive it of all power of exertion ? 
Does not every part of your system sympathize 
With the injustice which you do to your digestive 
organs ? Will not your brain, and consequently 
your mind, suffer by this violence? Do you 
expect to attain middle age, and old age? Will 
not the seeds you are now sowing come up, in 
that space of time? Will they come up in the 
form of enfeebled muscles ; chronic aches, self- 
reproaching thoughts; the loss of the capacity to 
enjoy the bounties and beauties of creation? Will 
they grow up to overshadow your moral sense, 
and shut out the delights of intellectual power ? 
Was life given to you for the few years in which 
you can sing, drink, and ‘ enjoy yourself,’ or, that 





you may enjoy Tifei In every stage of it, as a ration- 
al being, and by re ndering your homage to nature 
in obeying her laws, and your gratitude to Him, 
who ordained these laws, for your happiness ? 
Do you not look forward yourself, to be at some 
time a parent ? Have your own parents ever so 
conducted themselves towards you, that you have 
a rightto punish and afflict them? Are you wil- 
ling that your parents should see you, and know 
you, as you know yourself? If you should be a 
parent, are you willing that your children should 
be told with whom, and in what manner, you, 
‘enjoy yourself?’ Would you tell them how you 
spent your youthful days and nights, and recom- 
mend to themto take yourself as an example ? 
SNAKE FIGHT, Goiel(e | 
The late Major 'T. of the army, a gallant office r, | 
who was severely wounded, at the sortie of Fort) 
Erie, and died afterwards from the eflfect of his 
wound, while a representative from his uative state 
in Congress, used to relate the following anetaaie’ 
of a battle which he once witnessed between a} 
black and arattle snake. | 
He was riding on horseback, when he observed 
two snakes in the road, a short distance ahead of 








J 





him. They were moving round in a cirele, and 
apparently following each other. A gentleman! 


who was with the Major, who had witnessed a 
similar scene before, remarked that it was a pre- 
lude to a fight, and worthy the loss of a little time | 
to witness. They accordingly stopped their horses | 
and watched the snakes. The cautious manauvre | 
of following each other, in a kind of circle, was | 
pursued for time, closing at each round, | 
until, when within a few feet, the black snake | 
was observed to stop, coil, and place himself in 
an attitude to strike. The rattle snake now passed | 
round his antagonist two or three times, lessening 
the distance at each round when he alee stopped 
and began to coil. But before he was ready to 
strike, the black snake darted upon him. His 
evolutions were too rapid to be detected and when | 
he was again distinctly observed, both snakes | 
were stretched out at full length, the rattle snake 
enveloped in the folds of the black, which had | 
also seized the rattle snake at the back of the! 
head and held him there. After a short interval | 
the black snake gradually unfolded himself, loos- 
ened the grip with his mouth from the rattle | 
snake’s head, and moved away. 

On examination, the rattle snake was found to 
be dead, and apparently every bone in his body 
was crushed. The black snake is a constrictor, 
and usually destroys its prey by enfolding and 
crushing it.— Sporting Magazine. 
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Agriculture—* The labor of the farmer gives 
employment to the manufacturer, and yields a 
support for the other parts of the community: it 
is the spring which sets the whole grand machine 
of commerce in motion; and the sail could not be 
spread without the assistance of the plough. Of 
nations, as of individuals, the first blessing is 
independence. Neither the man nor the people 
can be happy, to whom any human power can 
deny the necessaries or conveniences of life. 
There is no way of living without the need of 
foreign assistance, but by the product of our own 
land, improved by our own labor. Every other 
source of plenty is perishable or casual. By agri- 
culture only can commerce be perpetuated; and 
by agriculture alone can we live in plenty without 
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_and the warm, the rich and the poor soil, 


intercourse with other nations. T hie, therefore, 
is the greatart, which every government ought to 
protect, every proprietor of lands to practise, and 
every inquirer into nature to improve.’—Dr John- 
son. 
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RIGHT TIME TO 
FOR TIMBER. 


The right time, when known, 


CUT WOOD 

Mr Fieet.— may, 
in most cases, as well be attended to, as the wrong 
time, or ‘any time’—the latter often being equiva- 
lent to no time :—but the main thing, is, to ascer- 
tain it—In cutting timber for fence posts, and 
rails, and stakes, all Farmers agree that there is 
quite a wide distinction in time and season of the 
year,— 
among ourselves, as to the proper time. 


and yet we are by no means well agreed, 
One rea- 
son of this, may be, that the right time, for one kind 
of wood, may not be the right time for another kind ; 
or, possibly, for the same kind, but growing in dif- 
ferent countries, and situations, 
widely diverse. mountain and 
the wet, the cold 
though 
of the same name, are yet not exactly alike, in all 


soils, climates, 
The trees of the 


valley, of the dry land and the 


| their constiutent parts and qualities, any more than 


men are all alike, or the mere animals. Of the 
'extent of this broad diversity, few men are aware, 


| and yet we all know something about it. 


Not only are Farmers, deeply interested in 
knowing the right time to eut wood for timber, but 
mechanics, artizans, builders, artehitects of all 
classes, and governments, and hence much has 
been written on the subject. Iam not prepared to 
discuss this matter, in relation to all sorts of uses 
lof timber ; such as in land and naval architecture ; 
in fences, houses, and in dry and wet situations 
and shipping, because of having 
had no experience in the latter case, and but very 
little opportunity for observation. I know, how- 


structures, 


ever, and so do all observing men, that the 
durability of all kinds of timber, as well as its 


strength, depend much upon their preserving, in 
their dry state, or in that of their when 
wrought, whether wet ordry, a kind of life, adapted 
to sucha state. All men, of nice observation 
have noticed, that the wood of one tree, as soon as 
well seasoned, is dead, as to uses for timber ; while 
that of another tree, perhaps of the same kind, 
is not so dead, but retains in its texture a kind of life 
still in preservation, firm, fibrous elastic and ponder, 
ous. Much of this, I think, depends on cutting 
at the right, or wrong time, and much, probably, 
on the local situations in which each was produced. 
There is hardly a greater difference, in the wood 
of trees of different kinds, as to toughness and 
brittleness, weight, elasticity, stiffess, firmness, 
strength, and durability, or in their value for 
timber, than in trees of the same kinds, growing 
on different soils,even inthe same region, possibly 


use 


on the same farm. These are important facts, 
though not new, certainly not among practical 


men, and yet few have given to them due consid- 
eration, and least of all, the writers on the subject, 
national instructers, those who mark out places for 
governments. 

The great difficulty of adapting general princi- 
ples or rules, to all the diversities of particular 
cases,is known to all men of sense, experience, 
and wisdom. Asa general principle, applicable 
to the case under consideration, wood for timber, 
should probably be cut at such time, as will leave 
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in it the least aptitude to internal changes, such 
as fermentation, or any change or state of the sap 
or juices. My reasons for this remark, are, in short 
that every change of this sort is a step towards 
decomposition, the decay following death: that if 
this be prevented, the wood isin a state of absolute 
preservation, in which it retains all possible life, 
that is, life as timber, spoken of above. And 
these remarks are founded no less on experience, 
than on theory, general reasoning. Wood, in 
which acetous fermentation has once commenced, 
so asto give it a sour smell, loses much of its 
weight, strength of fibre, elasticity, and toughness ; 
iseven injured, very much for fuel; and is totally 
unfit for timber, in any case, or in any that has 
come under my observation. The time, then, to 
cut wood of all kinds, either for fuel or timber, is, 
when it will have the least liability to this dcstruct- 
ive process, a direct step towards decomposition, 
absolute rottenness. And that time, I apprehend, 
will be found to be when there is not only the 
smallest possible quantity of sap in the wood, or 
juices of any sort; but when what there may be, is 
in its least degrée of fluidity. This state of the 


sap occurs either when the new concentric ring of 


the year is about to be, or is just formed; or in the 
shortest days of winter, or in its greatest intensity 
of long continued cold. There is, in the sap of 
some kinds of trees, an abundance of saccharine 
matter, the main cause of fermentation, and of 
what is called ¢ powder post, at some periods of 
each year, and almost none, or very little, at other 
periods. The common walnut abounds in this, 
while the sap is thin, and active, but has none in 
its juices just after the new ring of wood of the 
year is formed. If cut then, and stripped of its 
bark, it never ferments, or gives out a sour smell, 
and the wood never is assailed by the little worms 
that cause ‘powder post,’ a common disease of 
this invaluable wood, for many uses. In 1801, 
or 2, the writer of these Nos. directed a cooper 
who complained that his ‘truss hoops’ were all 
powder-post, worthless, to adopt this idea in the 
preparation of the walnut for that use; and he has 
repeatedly told me, years afterwards, that such 
timber remained perfectly sound, of uncommon 
firmness, and life, as he called it. I have 
had many such evidences, and all with like re- 
sults. . 

We do not seem sufficiently aware of the range 
of expansion and contraction of green and growing 
wood, or the extent of variation in bulk, expanded 
and contracted by heat and cold. When oceupy- 
ing the least space, the wood is of course most 
dense and compact, and it has then its least 
possible quantity of sap in it. More than 50 years 
ago, my father bad occasion for a barn floor, for 
use in the winter, the British having been so man- 
aged thatthe farmers of the north could return to 
their farms, on doing which his was destitute of a 
barn floor. Inthe depth of winter, as the only 
alternative, he cut down—felled, as the paper 
farmers say, large red oak trees, had then sawed 
into 24 inch plank, and laid his floor, perfectly 
green, expecting to lay them over again when 
they got seasoned and shrunk, as he supposed 
they would do. This was all done in the severest 
cold of a northern winter, and that floor has never 
yet been overhauled, nor have the planks ever 
opened a seam! The sap was all in its ‘ winter 
quarters,’ in the roots, under the blanketing of the 
muck, and of course could not be in the tree 
which was then compacted into its smallest possi- 
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ble space.—The hoops of winter, in those days, | from drying, and this ought to be done very soon, 


were driven with tremendous force. 

From all these considerations, and facts,—I 
could cite multitudes of similar facts,—I come to 
the conclusion, that the proper time to cut wood, 
for timber, is when the sap is least in quantity in 
such wood, and when this is least likely to lead to 
fermentation. The more of saccharine matter it 
has in it,the more likely it is to lead to this pro- 
cess, as well as, generally, the more sap. The 
sugar maple, which abounds in this quality, if cut 
immediately after the growth of wood of the year 
and stripped of its bark, becomes even very dur- 
able as fence-posts, if not set till thoroughly 
seasoned. The same is true also of the hemlock, 
and several other kinds of wood, but they must 
be well seasoned, before being set in the ground 
as all fence posts should be. Charring is good, 
but perfect seasoning is better, though this is 
digression. I should have said, also, that when 
wood occupies its least possible span, is a good 
time to cut it, both for fuel and timber, of 
which I have adduced, I think, pretty good evi- 
dence. My object, however, is more to call 
attention to observation, and thought, than to 
assume the office of a teacher, for which I have 
not the vanity to think myself qualified. 
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ITEMS OF HUSBANDRY FROM VARIOUS 
SOURCES. 
Prepared by the Editor. 

An account of a method of obtaining very early 
crops of green Peas. By Tuomas ANDREW 
Kicnut, Esq. F. R.S. §c. Pres. of the Lond. 
Hort. Soc. 

Mr Knight having a heap of oak leaves unem- 
ployed, which had been collected for the purpose 
of making hot-beds, for melons, had them formed 
into a bed in the middle of January, into which 
pots of about 9 inches in diameter, were placed, 
at the distance of about one foot from centre to 
centre. In each of these pots a couple of dozen 
peas were put in acircularrow, and around them 
was planted a row of slender twigs, a foot above 
the surface of the mould. In the middle of 
March they had become 14 inches high, and near- 
ly in contact with the glass roof, which had been 
previously raised a little. They were then trans- 
ferred to the open border, leaving an interval of 
9 inches between each pot of plants; some 
manure was given, and numerous sticks were 
employed to afford them some degree of shelter. 
This removal did not appear to injure them in any 
degree, and in the end of March many of their 
blossoms were so far advanced that they shed their 
pollen. On the second of April, a very severe 
frost occurred, with a considerable fall of snow, 
which however, did not seriously injure them, 
although in a high and cold situation ; and on the 
%th of April some of the pods were about an 
inch and a half long, and were at least three 
weeks earlier than any Mr Knight had ever been 
previously able to raise. 


Packing Acorns for Transportation—A writer 
for the American Farmer, with the signature 
‘N. H.’ says that in order to secure the growing of 
acorns sent abroad, they ought to be packed in sand, 


| ee: . 
\say within two or three weeks at farthest after 


;they have been gathered. Without this precau- 
‘tion not ten in a thousand will vegetate. This is 
‘the case with many other kinds of seed, such as 
_chesnuts, walnuts, and other oily nuts. For want 
lof attention to this object the kind intentions of 
‘many persons are frequently defeated. 


| Operations for accelerating vegetation. —Quick- 
ening vegetation by the form of surface consists 
}in forming beds or banks in an east and west 
direction, and sloping to the south, forming an 
jangle with the horizon, which, in garden soils, 
jcannuot well exceed 45 degrees, because if made 
{more steep, the soil would be apt to crumble and 
roll down. On beds so formed early sown crops, 
jsuch as radishes, peas, turnips, lettuce, broccoli, 
&c, will come much earlier, and suffer less from 
severe weather than those ona level surface. The 
north sides of such beds or ridges may be used 
for retarding vegetation, when it is wished to bring 
crops to maturity late in the season. 

Hastening vegetation by shelter and exposure to 
the sun, is the quickest and probably only primi- 
tive mode of accelerating the vegetation of plants; 
and hence one of the objects for which walls and 
hedges are introduced in gardens. A May-Duke 
cherry, trained against a south wall, and anoth- 
er tree of the same species, in the open com- 
partment of a sheltered garden were found on 
an average of years to differ a fortnight in the 
ripening of their fruit. In cold, damp, cloudy 
seasons, they were nearly on a par; but in dry 
warm seasons, those on the wall were sometimes 
fit to be gathered three weeks before the others. 
It may here be remarked that though in cloudy 
seasons those on the wall did not ripen before the 
others; yet their flavor was, in such seasons better 
than that of the others, probably from the com- 
parative dryness of their situation. 

Accelerating by soils is effected by manures of 
all sorts, especially by what are called hot and 
stimulating manures and composts, such as pigeons” 
dung for cucumbers, blood for vines; and in 
general as to soils, lime, rubbish, sand and gravel, 
seem to have the power of accelerating vegetation, 
to a much greater degree than rich clayey or 
loamy soils, or bog or peat earth. 

Acceleration by previous preparation of the 
plant is a method of considerable importance, 
whether taken alone or in connexion with other 
modes of acceleration. It has long been observ- 
ed by cultivators, that early ripened crops of onions 
and potatoes, sprout, or give signs of vegetation, 
more early next season than late ripened crops. 
The same has been observed of bulbs of flowers 
which have been forced, which will grow much ear- 
lier next season than those which have been grown 
in the open air. It was reserved to T. A. KyiGHt, 
however, to turn this to account in the foreing of 
fruit trees, as related in a paper, accompanied as 
usual by what renders all the papers of that emin- 
ent horticulturist so truly valuable, a rationale of 
the practice. 

‘The period which any species or variety of 
fruit will require to attain maturity, under any 
given degrees of temperature, and exposure to the 
influence of light in the forcing-house will be reg- 
ulated to a much greater extent than is generally 
imagined, by the previous management and 
consequent state of the tree, when that is first 
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gardener knows that when the previous season has 
been cold and cloudy, and wet, the wood of his 
fruit trees remains immature, and weak abortive 
blossoms only are produced. The advantages of 
having the wood well ripened are perfectly under- 
stood ; but those which may be obtained whenever 
a very early crop of fruit is required by ripening | 
the wood very early in the preceding summer, | 
and putting the tree into a state of repose, as soon 
as possible after its wood has become perfectly 
mature, do not as far as my observation has extend- 
ed, appear to be at all known to gardeners; though 
every one who has had inany degree the manage- 
ment of vines’in a hot house, must have observed 
the different effects of the same degrees of tem- 
perature upon the same plant, in October and 
February. In the autumn the plants have just 
sunk into their winter sleep ; in February they are 
refreshed and ready to awake again ; and when- 
ever it is intended prematurely to excite their 
powers of life into action, the expediency of 
putting those powers into astate of rest early in 
the preceding autumn appears obvious. 











Early Asparagus.—We were presented on the 4th 
ult. with a bunch of Asparagus, forced, by Mr Toohey, 
gardener to Mrs Gore, Waltham. Mr T. we believe, 
has generally brought forward the first Asparagus in the 
season, in this vicinity. 





At the King’s Dock, Kingston, U.C. the St Lawrence, 
a government ship, which was built during the last war 
to cope with Com. CHAauncey, and which cost about 
1,000,0001., was sold at auction for 25/.; and the rigging, 
&c, for about 1375/. No purchaser appeared for the 
other vessels put up. 








To Correspondents. 

Several communications are received, and will soon 
appear. We shall next week commence the publication 
of our series of original agricultural articles, with Es- 
says on Butter—on the culture of Lima Beans, Horse 
Radish, and Tomatoes, by Judge Burt of Albany ; to be 
followed by another on Mixture of Soils, by Rev. Mr. 
ALLEN of Pembroke, Mass., and another on Ants and 
other insects injurions in Agriculture,—and the most ef- 
fectual modes of destroying them. We invite further 
contributions from farmers and gardeners. 








Take Notice. . 

Ar a meeting of the Blue Hill Turnpike Corporation, 
held at Randolph, January 2d, 1832, on a motion to con- 
tract with some person to set up a wagon as a repairer of 
the road, of the following dimensions, viz: rims of the 
wheels not less than eight inches in width, one axeltree 
sixteen inches longer than the other, —to pass from Bos- 
ton to New-Bedford : 

Voted, That the Directors contract with some person 
or persons, to run such a wagon, on such terms as they 
may think reasonable ; also, to correspond with towns 
or individuals, as they may think proper, to accomplish 
the object. 

Any person disposed to contract as above, may apply 
to NATH’L TUCKER, Milton, 

JONA. WALES, Jr. Randolph, 
OTIS SPEAR, - 

Jan. 27, 1832. 

The public are respectfully requested to give the 
above their attention, and reflect whether this subject 
might not be worthy the consideration of the Legislature, 
at their present session—especially as so much is now 
doing throughout the United States to render travelling 
more comfortable and expeditious; and it is a known 
fact, that a large portion of our most public roads, al- 
though constructed and repaired with the best materials 
that can be obtained where said roads are located, are 
subject to the very great inconvenience of deep ruts. It 
is presumed if the General Court would offer a bounty to 
individuals, to establish a given number of the above 
deseribed wagons, to travel on the most public roads 
throughout the Commonwealth, as repairers of the same, 
anil for transportation of goods, it would be the means of 
filling the ruts, and save a large portion of the almost 
useless expense of repairing roads, and also reconcile the 
public to the utility of the broad wheel law. 2w 


Directors. 








bottle. 


Improved Stock. 

Turek first rate, English and Arabian STaLiions; 
Ten Holderness, Ayrshire, Durham improved Short 
Horn, and North Devonshire BuLis—for sale or to let. 
Also Cows and Heifers for sale—enquire of RAL’H 
WATSON, East Windsor, Conn. Feb. 8, 1832. 





Grass Seeds. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, No. 52 North 
Market street— 

GRASS SEEDS of all kinds,—Herds or Timothy, Red 
Top, Red and White Clover, Lucerne, Orchard Grass, 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass, &c, &c, at the lowest market 
prices, wholesale and retail. Feb. 1. 





Farmer Wanted. 

WanTeEp ona dairy Farm within thirty miles of Bos- 
ton, a married man to take the same on shares. 
recommendations will be required for capacity, integrity 
and faithtulness, as also experience in making butter.— 
Inquire at this office. Feb. 1. 





Seeds for Country Dealers. 

TRADERS in the country, who may wish to keep an as- 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds for sale, are informed 
they can be furnished at the New England Farmer of- 
fice, No. 504 North Market street, Boston, with boxes 
containing a complete assortment of the seeds mostly 
used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as they 
can be procured in this country, neatly done up in small 
papers, at 6 and 12 cents each—warranted to be of the 
growth of 1831, and of the very first quality. Orna- 
MENTAL FLowre Sens will be added on the same 
terms, when ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, EARLY 
and Sweet Corn, &c, of different sorts. 

I ?The seeds vended at this establishment, are put up 
on an improved plan, each package being accompanied 
with short directions on its management, and packed in 
the neatest style.—Traders are requested to call and ex- 
amine for themselves. Nov. 12. 





Farm for Sale. 

FOR sale, an excellent Farm in the town of Peterbo- 
rough, N. Hi. Said Farm is pleasantly situated abovt a 
mile from the village ; formerly the residence. of the late 
John Smith, Esq. and contains about sixty acres of good 
land, well walled, with a good House and Barn, and other 
out-buildings. Terms reasonable, and possession to be 
given the first of April. For further particulars, inquire 
of Dea. Joun Fiexp, near the premises, or at No. 3, 
Rowe’s Wharf, Poston. 3t* Jan. 25 


Guide Boards. 

JUST received at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
51 and 52, No:ith Market street, a few more boxes of 
Carter’s patent Guide Boards. Members of the Legisla- 
ture and others, are invited to examine them. Every 
town in the Commonwealth ought to possess a set of the 
above Boards, both for economy and convenience. 

Jan. 25 








Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 

JUST reveived at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 
& 52 North Market Street— 

A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 
Seed, warranted the growth of the present scason, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
necticut. Short directions for its culture accompany the 
seed, 





Nuattall’s Ornithology. 
JUST received by J. B. Russell, No. 50 1-2 North 
Market Street, Boston— 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and 
of Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A. M., F. L. S.; with 
53 engravings. Price $3,50. Jan. 18. 


Sweet Herbs, &c. 
FOR sale at the New England Seed store, 52, North 
Market street—The following Sweet Herbs, pulverized, 
and packed in tin cannisters for domestic use, viz : 
Sweet Marjorum. 374 cts—Thyme, 33 cts—Summer 
Savory, 25 cis—Sage, 17 cts,—per cannister. Also— 
Black Currant Wine for medicinal purposes, 75 cts per 
Tomato Ketchup. 374 ets per bottle. janil 


Old Beans and Peas. 
FOR sale at the Seed Sture connected with the New 
England Farmer Office— 
About 20 bushels of Peas and Beans of various sorts, of 
the growth of 1830—being a part of our stock for seed 
left over unsold, and are now offered at a low price as 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FROM TO 
APPLES, russettings, . e P | barrel | 300) 350 
AsHeEs, pot, first sort, | ton /112 00/115 00 
pearl, first sort,  . - | 1112 001115 00 
Beans, white, . , ° - | bushel 90} 100 
Beer, mess, . . . - | barrel} 1000) 10 50 
prime, . * ; ek aie. 775) 800 
Cargo, No. 1,. . ce e 700) 750 
Butter, inspected, No. 1, new, | pound 16 18 
CHEESE, new milk, . ° ‘ as 6 7 
skimmed milk, - ‘ “ 3 
FLAXSEED, A : r - bushel} 112) 150 
Four, Baltimore, Howard-street, | barrel 600) 6 25 
Genesee, 4 P : 6s 650! 675 
Alexandria, . . . sé 575) 600 
Baltimore, wharf, . ‘ ss 662) 575 
/Grarn, Corn, Northern, . | bushel 85 90 
Corn, Southern yellow, - 75 80 
Rye, . : ‘ ‘ “ 95 98 
Barley, ‘ ‘ . ms 112); 120 
Oats, . ‘ ‘ : ss 48 50 
Hay, : . : J , cwt. 65 70 
Hoa’s LARD, first sort, new, . * 9 60) 10 00 
Hops, Ist quality, . . ‘ - 11 00) 12 00 
LIME, , i» ae! 3 ee 
| PLAaisTeR Paris retails at ‘ ton 325) 337 
|Porx,clear, . : ; . | barrel | 16 00) 17 00 
Navy mess, . ‘ ‘ “ 1300) 400 
Cargo, No. 1, . ; s 13 00} 13 50 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass, bushel} 200) 225 
Red Top, northern, ss 67 75 
Red Clover, northern, . | pound 10 il 
TALLow, tried, : 7 : ewt. 9 50) 10 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 55 60 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “6 65 70 
Merino, §ths, washed, . o 52 55 
Merino, half blood, . sé 48 50 
Merino, quarter, . ‘ al 43 45 
Native, washed, . . & 40) 42 
=  { Pulled superfine, te 60) 62 
53 | Ist Lambs, . . ee 55 58 
== d 24, “ - “ 38; 40 
S2|3d « “ee «“ 28] 30 
4 Lt Spinning,. . ns 45, 48 
Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
Beer, best pieces, . . pound 8 10 
Pork, fresh, best p eces, “ 6 7 
whole hogs, . . ‘ -: 54 64 
VEAL, > ‘ . ‘ ‘ “ 6 8 
Mutton, . ‘ : ; : “s 4 & 
PouLTrRY, ‘ ‘ ° ° és 9 12 
Burtrer, keg and tub, , P “e 12 15 
lump, best, ; ‘ ss 16 18 
Eaas, retail, : : . | dozen 25 37 
Meat, Rye, retail, . ; . | bushel 117 
Indian, retail, ‘ . o 1 00 
PoTATOEs, > . . ‘ ¥ 37 40 
CIDER, (according to quality,) . | barrel 400/ 500 
eae — 








Briguton Marxet—Monday, Feb. 6. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. | 

At market this day,294 BeefCattle,10 Cows and Calves, 
and 710 Sheep. About 12 Beef Cattle and 300 Sheep 
were reported last week. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—The market to-day was very 
lively and quick, and better prices were obtained. We 
quote 6 or 8 Cattle at g6, extra at 5 624 a5 75, prime 5 
25 a 5 50, good 4 75 a 5, thin 4 50. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at $19, 23, 27, 
28, and 32 50. 

Sheep—Sales quick ; w2 noticed one lot of last week’s 
Sheep taken at 3 124; one lot of Wethers at 4 25, one at 
4 50, one (of 119) at 4 92%, and one at 4 34. 
Swine—N one at inarket, and none wanted. 


New York Cattle Market, Feb. 3.--In market 750 
head of Beef Cattle and in superior order, and about 600 
Sheep. Beef Cattle, sales very brisk, and prices have 
advanced accordingly—average $6; a few fine sold for 
$8; we quote $5a7. Sheep very inferior , very few 
good ones in ; ebout 60 sold at $7, with the exception of 





food for sheep. Jan. 18, 





this lot, prices ranged from $3 to 5,50,—Da. Adv. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE SORA. 
A question has lately been put in the papers— 
Whence cometh the Sora and whither goeth it?’ 
A writer in the Charleston Courier undertakes to 


answer it. 


The Rallus Virginianus, a small bird of 9 inches in 
length, is in Virginia called the Sora, in Pennsylva- 
nia the Rail, in New York the Water Hen. During 
the whole of the summer, scarcely a bird of this de- 
scription is seen in the Middle States, when early in 
the month of August, all of sudden the well known 
cackle of the Soras is heard along the reedy shores 
of the Delaware, Schuylkill, and James Rivers. So 
abundant are they that it is not uncommon for a sin- 
gle sportsman to bag upwards of a hundred that have 
been killed in one tide, during three‘hours. This 
war of extermination continues for several weeks, 
and the markets are abundantly supplied with these 
delicious birds, until about the middle of October, 
when in a single night, they all disappear as sudden- 
ly as they arrived. On the very marshes where the 
day before hundreds were killed, not a single bird is 
now to be found. 

‘ Many persons contend that they bury themselves 
in the mud, and remain inactive like amphibious an- 
imals, till the following spring. Others believe that 
they are changed into Frogs, and the skaters on the 
waters of Virginia, seem at last to have made the 
discovery, that they retreat under the ice, and thus 
become fishes, (at least in their habits) during a part 
of the year. 

‘The Rallus family contains several species, of 
which the Sora is one, and our common Marsh Hen 
another, and there is a beautiful species in the inte- 
rior of Carolina, that was overlooked by Witson, and 
remains yet to be described. The land Rail and 
the water Crake of Britain, are of the same family, 
and the habits of all bear a very strong similarity. 

‘The Sora seldom breeds in the Middle States.— 
The writer of this was shown some of the eggs of 
this bird, that were found in the meadows below 
Philadelphia, he once found a nest along the Hudson 
river, and saw two others along the marshes on Lake 
Champlain, but it generally breeds much farther 
North, as far as Hludson’s Bay. He was informed by 
an intelligent Trader, that in collecting the eggs of 
the wild Goose (Anser Canadensis) he found a great 
number of the nests of the Sora. No sooner are 
these birds well grown and able to fly, than they 
migrate southerly. By the time they arrive in the 
Middle States, a species of reed (the Zizania acquat- 
ica of Elliott) begins to ripen its seeds. Of these 
the Sora is very fond—feeding on it greedily, and 
soon becoming fat. It is very susceptible of cold,and 
the very first frost drives it reluctantly from its fa- 
vorite reedy marshes, to seek a warmer climate.— 
About the time these birds leave the rivers Delaware 
and Virginia, they make their appearance in the 
Carolinas in considerable numbers. They are scat- 
tered among our marshes and grassy fields. They 
are not easily made to rise on the wing, hence are 
not frequently seen, but they are heard in every di- 
rection, for several weeks. The writer of this saw 
six that had been killed in a couple of hours, in the 














salt marshes near Charleston, by an individual while 
in pursuit of March hens ; and in the present year, 
one was shot on Jaines Island, near this city, as late 
as the 10th of November. Very few of these birds 
spend the winter in the territory of the United States. 
They no doubt follow in the train of many of our 
Swallows, Fly-catchers, and Sylvias, and remain 
within or south of the Tropics, till the Spring invites 
their return. Certain it is, that about the beginning 
of March, and sometimes a little earlier, the Soras 
pass through our low country, on their way back to 
the North, and their well known notes are for a few 
weeks heard again in our low marshy grounds: they 
advance rapidly through the Middle and Northern 
States, are seen on the rivers that empty into the 
upper lakes, and retire still farther North, on their 
way to their annual breeding places. 

The Sora appears to be a clumsy flyer, but this is 
merely a habit, which it has with many other birds, 
who see best in the evening or at night, and fly awk- 
wardly and with seeming difficulty inthe day. Let 
the observer only take his stand on the banks of the 
Delaware or Schuylkill, in the month of September, 
early in the morning or late in the evening, and he 
will see it dart across the river, with the ease and 
rapidity of the Snipe. It is as capable of migrating 
as any other bird. In the Autumn of 1819 we saw 
two that flew on board of a ship thirty miles from 
land, and it is mentioned by Bishop Mapuson, that 
several Soras came on board of a vessel, upwards of 
three hundred miles from the Capes of the Chesa- 
peake. That this bird is not more frequently seen 
in its migrations, is owing to the circumstance of its 
flying by night, and of its being consequently never 
seen making long flights by day. This habit of mi- 
grating by night it possesses in common with the 
Woodcock, (Scolopax Minor) the Snipe, the Rice 
bird, and many others. 

That a few of these birds may from some cause be 
overtaken by the winter in the North, and many un- 
der such circumstances, hide themselves from the 
severity of the cold, in hollow logs, drains, or even 
under broken pieces of ice, where there is but little 
water, is possible; but that they can under such cir- 
cumstances, survive the winter, or even a few days, 
is highly improbable. If the writer in the Peters- 
burg paper means to convey the idea that the birds 
he refers to come out of the water, from under the 
ice, where they had no access to the atmospheric air, 
he must have intended it as a hoax on the naturalists 
who are supposed to swallow but too greedily the 
marvellous tales of those whoafierwards make them- 
selves merry at their credulity. We might as soon 
expect to see the Whiting, the Mullet, the Perch, or 
others of the finny tribe, skipping out from beneath 
the furrows of the plough,as to see the Sora emerging 
from under the water, where it had quietly gone to 
spend the winter among the fishes and amphibious 
reptiles. Any one who will examine the internal 
structure of this bird, must be convinced that it is 
incapable of remaining under water beyond a very 
short time. The habits which it possesses, with sev- 
eral others of the same genus, of diving, and disap- 
pearing for a considerable length of time when 
wounded, has induced many persons to believe that it 
could not be drowned. This however is not the fact. 
When wounded, it sometimes clings to marshes and 


weeds under water, and dies there, but it more fre- 
quently rises near the surface, and merely protrudes 
a sufficient portion of its bill out of the water to ena- 
ble it to breathe. We once in company with some 
naturalists of Philadelphia, tried an experiment up- 
on two Soras that had been slightly wounded in the 
wing, to ascertain how long they could live under 
the water. They were placed in a covered basket 
which was sunk in the river. One remained 15 min- 
utes in the water, the other 8; on taking them out 
both were found dead; we placed them in the sun 
for several days, but they were never resuscitated, 
The perplexities with regard to the migration of 
birds, are every day retnoving. Not many years ago 
it was supposed that the swallows retired into hol- 
low trees, or under the water, and there remained 
dormant through the winter until the cheering sun of 
Spring revived them; but any careful observer who 
will place himself on the outskirts of our city from 
August to November, and will look about him, may 
eusily unravel the mystery. There he will sce the 
swallows, from the purple martin down to the minute 
bank swallow, sailing gaily through the air in pursuit 
of their favorite food, and winging their way from 
their breeding places in the North to the sunny south 
where abundance of insects and balmy skies welcome 
their annual return. And could he but have the 
faculty of seeing by night as well as by day, he 
would find the now mysteriovs Sora pursuing the 
same course, and with the rice bird, with which it 
has associated on the reeds of the rivers in the mid- 
dle States, going to spend the winter in a climate 
more congenial to its tender frame. 
A Lover or Narvurat History. 
Charleston, Jan. 2. 
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Ammunition. 
OF the best quality au lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 
6+ Broad Street. 
N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, andthe money willbe reftynueu. Jan. 1 
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Jewelry, Watches, and Fancy Goods. 

WM. M. WESSON, No. 105 Washington Street, 

Boston, is constantly supplied with a good assortment 

of Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Jewelry, Cutlery, 

Trays of all kinds, Fancy Goods, &c, &c, which he will 

dispose of at as low arate as can be purchased in the 
city. (> Watches repaired and warranted. 
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